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REVIEWS 709 

The New Immigration. A Study of the Industrial and Social Life 
of Southeastern Europeans in America. By Peter Roberts, 
Ph.D. New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. xxi+386. $1.60. 

This comprehensive yet compact study of the problems arising from 
the influx into this country of millions of southeastern Europeans in the 
last twenty years is valuable because the author writes from the fulness 
of his own personal experience. 

The book is divided into six parts: Part I, "Inducements and 
Impressions," 48 pp.; Part II, "Industrial Life," with four chapters: 
(iv) "Industries They Enter," (v) "Conditions of Work," (vi) "Acci- 
dents," (vii) "Efficiency and Progress," pp. 49-108; Part III, "Com- 
munity Conditions," with four chapters: (viii) "Camp and Town Life," 
(ix) "Housing Conditions," (x) "Home Life," (xi) "Cities Where They 
Gather," pp. 109-72; Part IV, "Social Relations," with eight chapters: 
(xii) "Leaders," (xiii) "Societies," (xiv) "Churches," (xv) "Banks and 
Savings," (xvi) "Crime and the Courts," (xvii) "Politics," (xviii) "Rec- 
reation," (xix) "Culture," pp. 173-291; Part V, "Assimilation and 
Hindrances," with three chapters: (xx) "Relations to Americans," 
(xxi) "Reaching the Newcomer," (xxii) "The Child of the Foreigner," 
pp. 291-340; Part VI, with a single chapter: "The Immigrant Problem," 
and addenda of statistical tables, pp. 341-73. Index, pp. 375-86. 

The discussions are straightforward, concise, and filled with concrete 
illustrations from the lives of the immigrants. The spirit is much like 
that of E. A. Steiner's volumes. The key offered for the solution of the 
problems is personal contact giving rise to sympathetic study and under- 
standing, thus enabling the natives to help the newcomers to become, 
as they can and will, good American citizens. Mr. Roberts sets the 
example, in his own life, of how to go to work. 

Victor E. Helleberg 

University of Kansas 



An Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education. By Cyril 
Brttyn Andrews. New York: The Rebman Co., 1912. 
Pp. 10+185. Bibliography. 

Mr. Andrews' Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education is 
a discussion of the problems of adolescence, and particularly, as they 
appear in the public and preparatory schools of England. For this 
reason and for the further reason that it is an introductory study, 
compared with the masterful books on adolescence, by G. Stanley Hall, 
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and others, it will find no large place in American libraries or American 
education. 

Mr. Andrews believes the time is ripe for a close study of adolescence 
by scientists instead of scandalmongers. In the English preparatory 
schools, he says, there is greater need for such study than in the state 
schools, since much in private school life naturally escapes public notice. 

Adolescents should receive instruction in regard to sex in the schools. 
Parents will take not more than a languid interest in such instruction 
until a generation grows up which has been taught, when young, the 
science of human development. 

There are six classes of perversion: (i) moral perversion, due to 
youth or ignorance; (2) victims of slightly pathological tendencies, 
inherited; (3) mentally deranged; (4) perverts, due to herding together 
one sex; (5) perverts, due to late meals, beer-drinking, overheated 
dormitories, etc.; (6) "mutual hypnotists," or, instances of abnormal 
love between two of the same sex similar to love later between two of 
opposite sex. 

Three remedies are proposed: (1) the conservative method, i.e., 
supervision, religious instruction, and athleticism; (2) the rational 
method, development of self-reliance, instruction in sex matters and 
in civic and social life; (3) coeducation. 

Whatever the method, the principle that should be followed is 
"self-assertion" as opposed to "discipline." The last-four chapters 
are given to an appeal for the reconstruction and administration of the 
curriculum in harmony with this principle — the essential trait in the 
adolescent makeup. 

Edgar F. Riley 

Kansas State Normal School 



An Introduction to the Study of Adolescent Education. By Cyril 
Bruyn Andrews. New York: The Rebman Co., 1912. 
Pp. 10+185. $ J - 5°> net - 
This book is an arraignment of education as it is found in schools 
of the type of the English "public and preparatory schools," the schools 
to which the members of the well-to-do and aristocratic classes send 
their sons. These schools, according to the author, violate the cardinal 
principles which should govern the education of the adolescent, and 
which are deduced from a study of the adolescent psychology, particu- 
larly as concerns his sexual impulses. The fundamental difficulty is 
that whereas the adolescent craves above all else an opportunity to 



